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HINTS FROM NEWPORT HOUSES. 

By Mart Gay Humphreys. 

fjRCHlTECTURE at Newport is characterized 
y*- by caprice. " Go to.'' the architect seems 
to have said, " I will now make something that 
is like unto nothing that is in the heavens above, 
the earth beneath, and the waters under the 
earth." He draws lines hither and thither. He 
takes in and lets out, puts on and rubs out. 
Right lines and angles, balconies and bays go nip 
and tuck. When you do not expect a thing there 
you have it. It follows that architecture at New- 
port is both tantalizing and interesting. There is 
no limit to the pretty details that the eye detects, 
and they can be plucked off and put anywhere 
else as easy as a cherry from its stem. 

The salient features of all immense houses are 
their piazzas and balconies. In some houses the 
indwelling seems an after thought, or at best a 
connecting link to keep the piazzas together. 
When these girt the house about there are numer- 
ous devices to contradict the fact. The unwritten 
law is not to allow any line its own way over five 
minutes. Accordingly a piazza leads with direct- 
ness to the entrance. At one corner it makes a 
bold circular sweep outward and rounds the house 
without a break. At the opposite corner it rises 
like a temple, takes on a pediment triglyphs, and 
seems to promise more when it darts off again in 
a right line, and expands at the side entrance in a 
porte cochere. 

On the corresponding side of the house it 
assumes greater elegance, leading down to an 
esplanade of emerald turf set with small beds of 
brilliant flowers, a sparkling fountain, and encir- 
cled by a wall of the granite pink and gray which 
affords a certain privacy that cannot be found in 
the great open stretches of the Newport lawns. 

In other places this esplanade of turf walled 
in takes the place .of the piazza, but the effect 
outside is not good; one suspects a moat for 
which the porte cochere serves as the draw bridge. 

A wall of brick built up from the ground on 
which the slender pillars of the roof are set and 
high enough to affqrd a certain semi-privacy, 
surrounds many of these piazzas. 

A very striking piazza here instead of span- 
ning the front rounds outward, making a semi- 
circular enclosure almost like a room. This re- 
semblance is the more striking since it is partly 
enclosed with pointed shingles. This is broken in 
large squares. One of these is filled in with small 
turned spindles, a group turned one way and 
another at right angles like an open checker 
board. Another opening is directly opposite the 
door. This is left free and one may lean out as 
over a balcony. The steps are at the side, and 
openings are left filled in with flowers. Above the 
porte cochere, just beyond the steps, is an upper 
piazza constructed in much the same way and in 
which holes are cut, apparently for no other 
purpose than for small box gardens, which make 
spots of green and color on to the vines, where 
there is a riot of greenery under the gable. 

Balconies stow themselves in every crevice. A 
favorite idea is to make them not an appendage 
of the house but part of the body proper. They 
are recesses, not excrescences. Almost every house 
has ah eirie under the gables, which commands a 
sea view over the surrounding houses, for it is not 
given to every Newport cottage to stand on the 
cliff or the harbor. Hanging gardens, as I have 
said, make their ornament, and behind is an orna- 
mental window. 

Other houses reserve the middle gable for a 
plaque or terra cotta relief, and tuck the balconies 
in the corners under the hood of the eaves. This 
is a pretty fashion and takes in a view of all the 
surrounding country. Balconies are also the 
private appendages of individual rooms, and 
accommodate but a solitary chair, or screened by 
an awning give place for a hammock where one 
may read and sleep undisturbed. 

The great beauty of the balconies are the 
balustrades. The fashion of the moment is for 
slender spirals. Apropos of these the Historical 
Society of Newport has bought the old Seventh 
Day Baptist Church built in 1727 and has re- 
' tained intact the historic pulpit and the pulpit 
stairs. The balustrades of these are the admira- 
tion of architects and builders. They consist of 
groups of three spirals, each different, with parts 
of spirals around spirals. They are not only elegant 



and graceful in form but beautiful specimens of 
hand carving. The force of spirals is, of course, 
in their slenderness and quick succession. On the 
old Stockton cottage, now remodeled by Mr. 
Tooker, these are almost dazzling to the eye as 
they surmount the long piazza and are painted 
light yellow picked with red. 

The artistic effect is, I think, very much better 
when they are broken, as in the gallery of the 
Casino, where panels of broken lines so familiar in 
Japanese work with an open work disk in the 
center alternate with the spirals. Spirals also of 
graded lengths making inverted scollops again are 
placed above circular piazzas, the scollops becom- 
ing larger and higher when they approach the 
house. 

Another thing manifest in this light decoration 
is that the diamond has given place to the square. 
The old fashioned diamond lattice has dis- 
appeared. All the outer lattices— and they are 
greatly used beneath piazzas where there is no 
wall and to shut in one end of a piazza— are 
square. This, too, is sometimes broken to give 
place to a broken lined Japanese panel. The 
same thing is observable in the upper sashes of 
windows where small square panes relieve the 
unbroken lower sash, and, carried all over the 
house, make a distinct feature of the decoration. 

Houses, as modern costumes, are always made 
of several different materials. The distinguished 
exception to this is the home of Miss Wolfe, which 
is of granite, and but for its size would seem 
commonplace beside the prevailing fashion. 

For the most part the lower half is of brick, 
the upper part of wood, which is still further 
varied in the gables. Shingles pointed and round 
prevail in the upper stories. If the house 
throughout be of wood, the frame follows its 
usual course on the first floor, and is painted red, 
and the shingles continue the house. 

The gables follow many fancies. They contain 
terra cotta reliefs and gaily ornamented glass 
placques. There are bits of colored glass sunk in 
mortar, and are ornamental or otherwise. Mr. 
Samuel Coleman has a beautiful Moorish design in 
amber, red and blue, which sinks without a jar 
into the color of the house. But these placques 
are usually much more violent and of the crude. 
They are, however, capable of being a beautiful 
adornment. 

In other houses the gables are paneled and 
the spaces filled in with pebbles and shells sunk 
in the mortar, or the composition has been 
modeled in whirls and curves and left to harden. 
Small pieces of colored glass imbedded in the com- 
position without form or view, have also a good 
effect. 

Chimneys make conspicuous ornaments. In the 
larger houses they rise from the ridges of the roof 
in clustered columns, or again are paneled and 
crowned with an ornamented hood. It is in the 
wooden houses however that the chimneys are 
conspicuous. 

In Sea View Cottage, for example, built on 
rolling ground, the chimney rises to the princi- 
pal floor. It is of brick, with semi-detached pillars 
with bases and capitals, and gives a sense of sup- 
port to the house, as well as being ornamental in 
itself. 

Other chimneys are carried all the way up 
outside. Sometimes they go across the house 
diagonally, and then mount upward. This diago- 
nal, however, is unpleasant, since to the eye it 
conveys the feeling of insecurity. 

One is not surprised to find that stained glass 
is lavishly used. Almost every hall has an orna- 
mental window. This generally overlooks the 
stairs, a position impossible in most city houses. 
Instead of making one great window, often there 
are three narrow windows, stair step fashion. If 
the window overlooks the landing, the three 
panels are brought together and allow a flood of 
color into the hall. In other houses the upper 
panes of all windows are of stained glass, and 
what is really valuable are the small ventilators of 
stained glass above the windows. 

The prettiest use of stained glass is in the 
square windows which are a feature in Newport. 
These square windows are placed in the wall as a 
picture might be hung. ' Here is one for example 
looking toward the west. It is filled in with 
ambers and blues. The upper part of the design 
is a vine with blossoms, and below the stiff stocks 
of flags with purple and yellow flowers. In the 
evening in the rich light of a Newport sunset, the 
little library is illumined with color from this 
window. 

Bulls-eye glass serves many purposes. In the 
upper story of a prominent villa, the master of 
the house determined on a small conservatory, 
leading out from his own room— a luxurious taste 
which an ample fortune permits him to gratify. 
This dainty conservatory juts out the length of 
the chamber with sides and roof all of glittering 



bulls-eyes arranged in a simple design, and hangs 
as it were suspended in mid air— a strange and 
striking ornament of the house. 

On coming into the more ornate and lavish 
interiors of the Newport villas, I find a striking 
use of glass. In an extensive suite of apartments 
the billiard room connects with the drawing-room, 
but lest the click of the balls and the merriment 
prove too distracting, there is a sliding door that 
shuts out the sounds. This does not destroy the 
coup dofil of the rooms, for it is filled in with an 
immense sheet of plate glass so clear that the only 
disadvantage lies in one's inability to realize that 
it is not the empty air. 

The beautiful and artistic home of Mr. Samuel 
Coleman at Newport is fruitful in suggestion. Yet 
one hesitates to set down these hints because that 
which in the hands of an artist is productive of 
so much, less wisely used, may be quite the 
reverse. 

His drawing-room is an ideal summer spot. 
The walls are covered with Japanese stuff, ecru 
and gold, with a frieze of pale yellow, pink, and 
gold. An inclosure, scarcely a cabinet, although 
it serves its purpose, is built in fancy, tin jambs, 
and a few shelves half of them enclosed with 
glass. The jambs are painted the palest of blues, 
and on these is stenciled a small triangle of 
deeper blue. The ceiling is again treated in ecru, 
with brownish tints and gold. 

There is a Moorish influence, all over the house 
in the use of small geometrical forms. In the 
studio the wood work is blue with deeper blue 
forms stenciled on. The upper hall has a blue 
grounding with the design stenciled in pale blue 
almost white. In the library the wood is pine, 
ebonized with diamonds, slightly incised and 
highly polished, alternating! 

A square" of this placed at right angles with 
the ceiling and about a foot from the wall sur- 
rounds a frame, a most beautiful and novel piece 
of work. The design is determined in a molding 
radiating in a series of diamonds forming the large 
panel of the ceiling, and placed over brocades and 
stuffs of the richest textures and dyes. This is 
more effective than any paint can put upon the 
wall, since to the color and design there is the 
luster of the silken fabrics. In the adjoining side 
hall there is another panel made of squares of 
Japanese silks, alike dazzling and rich. 

Mr. Coleman has used his fine collection of 
stuffs in various ways. Oriental fabrics, stiff with 
gold, hang in the doorways, and here and there a 
fine piece is inserted as a panel in the wall. 

In the home of Mrs. Dr. Wheeler is a Pompa- 
dour room brought together with such simple 
materials and with such harmony that I cannot 
forego the description. The walls are papered 
with blue paper, and so skillfully done that paint 
could produce no better effect. The frieze is blue 
and gold with wreaths of pink roses. The mantel 
lambrequin of blue satin is embroidered with pink 
roses. Above the mantel is an oblong old 
fashioned mirror with dull gold frame reflecting 
a superb set of French candelabra in dull gold 
bronze and crystal, imported at the same time 
with the curious chandelier of gold bronze and 
crystal. 

These light gay rooms are befitting the 
season of leisure. Two other French drawing- 
rooms in Newport are in my mind. One a Louis 
Seize room with light oaken inlaid floor, the dis- 
tinctive style of the room being given in the 
delicate white and gold carving of the mantel and 
mirror frames, the slender gilded chairs and 
tables. Soft flowing draperies of Madras muslin 
are at the windows and tied at the sides with 
bows of wide blue sash ribbons. 

In the second room the luxurious gilded carv- 
ings, the cabinets, and furniture were imported 
from France and belong to the Louis Quatorze 
era. To do this of course comes within the ability 
of only those with the purse of Fortunatus. But 
the color and lightness which after all are the 
charm of the room are possible to any one who 
perceives its value. 

A word for the luxurious little boudoir of a 
woman of fashion. The walls are hung with 
dotted muslin fluted over pale pink silk. The 
mirror frame is covered with puffs of the same 
materials edged with lace, and then also drape 
the low mantel. The gilded chairs and chair- 
lounges are covered with Watteau cretonnes 
lustrous as satin. There are bisque figures on the 
mantel, and Dresden plaques on the wall. There 
is an escritoire small to daintiness in ormolu with 
Sevres placques and a crystal chandelier. There 
is nothing in the way of pictures, but photographs 
of gay and distinguished people all over the world 
with autographs that add to their interest, a 
generation given to everything that is personal. 



When a rope is wet, the diameter increases 
and the length decreases. 



